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Davit)  livingstone 

UNDER  a  tree  in  Ilala,  Africa,  lies  buried  the  heart  of  David 
Livingstone,  while  the  body  reposes  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Pe¬ 
culiarly  fitting  does  it  seem  that,  while  the  organ  which  throbbed 
with  affection  and  sympathy  for  the  Dark  Continent  should  re¬ 
main  where  he  proclaimed  the  Light  of  the  World,  it  was  also 
desirable  that  the  body,  which  gave  expression  to  the  soul  of  the 
great  man,  should  rest  with  England’s  illustrious  dead. 

On  March  19,  one  hundred  years  ago,  a  new  star  appeared  in 
the  firmament  of  earth’s  glory.  Its  advent  was  in  the  midst  of 
obscure  surroundings,  and  there  was  no  John  the  Baptist  to  her¬ 
ald  the  approach  of  day-break  for  the  darkest  of  all  the  continents. 
But  from  that  humble  home  in  Scotland  there  was  destined  to  go 
forth  a  life  that  would  startle  the  world  with  its  brilliancy,  and 
which  should  bring  to  Afric’s  sunny  clime  the  verdure  and  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  New  Jerusalem  as  a  crown  to  its  tropic  luxuriance. 

That  he  was  born  a  Congregationalist  was  more  a  misfortune 
than  his  fault,  but  oatmeal  and  the  Shorter  Catechism  produce 
their  sure  results,  whatever  denominational  label  the  individual 
may  have. 

If  to  be  a  Missionary,  according  to  Livingstone’s  testimony,  is 
to  be  “a  dumpy  sort  of  a  man  with  a  Bible  under  his  arm,”  then 
by  that  contracted  and  impossible  definition  he  was  not  a  Miss¬ 
ionary.  In  declining  further  salary  from  the  London  Missionary 
Society  he  wrote,  “I  have  labored  in  bricks  and  mortar,  at  the 
forge  and  carpenter’s  bench,  as  well  as  in  preaching  and  medical 
practice.  I  feel  that  I  am  ‘not  my  own.’  I  am  serving  Christ 
when  shooting  a  buffalo  for  my  men,  or  taking  an  astronomical 


observation,  or  writing  to  one  of  His  children  who  forgets,  during 
the  little  moment  of  penning  a  note,  that  charity  which  is  eulo¬ 
gized  as  ‘thinking  no  evil;’  and  after  having  by  His  help  got  in¬ 
formation,  which  I  hope  will  lead  to  more  abundant  blessing  be¬ 
ing  bestowed  on  Africa  than  heretofore,  am  I  to  hide  the  light 
under  a  bushel,  merely  because  some  will  consider  it  not  suffi¬ 
ciently,  if  at  all,  missionary?” 

If  the  end  ever  justifies  the  means  the  world’s  judgment  today 
would  be  unanimous  that  Livingstone  the  philanthropist,  scientist, 
diplomat,  philologist,  evangelist  and  preacher  of  Divine  truth  was 
a  Missionary;  and  when  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  is  completed,  with  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Joseph, 
and  Moses,  Livingstone  will  be  numbered  as  one  of  those  who, 
through  faith  in  the  King  of  Kings,  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought 
righteousness,  obtained  promises,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions, 
quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  out 
of  weakness  were  made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned  to 
flight  the  armies  of  aliens,  and  of  whom  a  part  of  the  world  of 
his  day  was  not  worthy.  Destitute  of  co-operation,  afflicted  by 
thirty  attacks  of  African  fever,  tormented  unwittingly  by  those 
whose  souls  he  endeavored  to  save,  he  wandered  in  deserts  and 
in  mountains,  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth. 

Character  perspective  has  always  been  the  world’s  failure.  “Wit¬ 
ness  the  sport  over  Browning’s  ‘Munera  Pulveris,’  and  the  scorn 
with  which  Carlyle’s  ‘Sartor  Resartus’  was  received.  Florence 
gave  Dante  exile  in  exchange  for  his  immortal  poem!  London 
gave  Milton  threats  of  imprisonment  for  the  manuscript  of  ‘Par¬ 
adise  Lost.’  Until  his  course  was  nearly  run  universities  visit¬ 
ed  upon  John  Ruskin  a  scorn  that  ruined  his  health  and  broke 
his  heart.  To  crucify  its  saviours  seems  to  be  the  program  of 


society,  and  only  when  the  crucible  of  time  holds  what  is  good, 
and  the  dross  of  critics  is  consumed,  are  the  garlands  of  appreci¬ 
ation  woven  and  laid  on  the  graves  of  the  unresponsive  dead.” 

With  prophetic  instinct  Livingstone  chose  China  as  the  field  of 
his  endeavor.  Foiled  in  his  purpose  by  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Opium  War,  he  came  under  the  influence  of  a  Dr.  Moffat  who 
was  recruiting  missionaries  for  South  Africa,  and  as  his  second 
choice  he  turned  the  influence  of  his  life  to  that  benighted  and 
almost  unknown  part  of  the  world.  And  there,  from  1841  to  1873, 
a  period  of  thirty-two  years,  he  literally  poured  out  his  life  as  a 
libation  on  God’s  altar  for  the  redemption  of  mankind.  And  some¬ 
day  in  the  passing  of  the  years,  if  the  scroll  of  the  history  and 
development  of  God’s  Kingdom  on  earth  is  unrolled  before  what 
was  once  mortal  vision,  with  Moses  the  law-giver,  and  Isaiah  the 
prophet  of  righteousness,  and  Paul  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,  we  shall  see  Livingstone,  martyr  to  the  blackness  of  dark¬ 
ness,  resplendent  in  the  Glory  of  God,  who  found  his  life  by  los¬ 
ing  it  for  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

I  decline  to  spoil  the  story  of  a  life  so  rich  and  full  of  dramat¬ 
ic  incident  by  attempting  to  sketch  the  details  in  the  brief  time 
at  my  disposal.  As  with  all  men  who  have  achieved  their  spirit 
of  activity  may  be  grouped  around  certain  definite  characteristics. 
The  three  that  1  choose  to  emphasize  are,-  Indomitable  Perse¬ 
verance,  Unparalleled  Courage,  Absolute  Consecration. 

I.  INDOMITABLE  PERSEVERANCE 

When  he  was  but  nine  years  old  he  repeated  the  119th  Psalm, 
making  only  five  errors,  for  which  accomplishment  he  received 
the  gift  of  a  New  Testament.  At  the  age  of  ten,  because  of  the 
family’s  poverty,  he  went  to  work  in  a  factory  as  a  piecer.  With 


a  part  of  his  first  week’s  wages  he  purchased,  instead  of  patent 
leather  shoes  as  the  modern  youth  is  prone  to  do,  Ruddiman’s 
Rudiments  of  Latin.  His  hours  in  the  factory  were  from  6  a.  m. 
until  8  p.  m.,  with  brief  intervals  for  meals.  By  his  own  efforts, 
placing  the  book  on  a  portion  of  the  spinning-]  enny,  so  that  he 
could  catch  sentence  after  sentence  as  he  passed  at  his  work,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  knew  Virgil  and  Horace.  He  found  time 
also  to  scour  the  country  in  search  of  botanical  specimens,  thus 
unknowingly  fitting  himself  to  unfold  the  wealth  of  Africa  to  an 
unsuspecting  world.  A  night  school  aided  him  in  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  secure  an  education,  and  that,  with  the  school  of  adversi¬ 
ty  thrown  in  for  good  measure,  furnished  him  with  his  prelimi¬ 
nary  diploma. 

When  the  missionary  spirit  kindled  the  ardor  of  his  enthusi¬ 
asm,  a  medical  and  surgical  equipment  seemed  imperative,  and 
we  next  find  him  in  Glasgow  pursuing  studies  in  medical  research. 
He  was  never  graduated  from  the  school  of  adversity  until  that 
night  in  Ilala,  when,  on  his  knees  in  prayer  in  the  rude  hut,  his 
spirit  left  his  broken,  fevered  body  and  found  release  in  the  rest 
that  remains  unto  the  people  of  God. 

But  that  shool  of  adversity  was  never  a  hindrance.  To  him  it 
became  a  stepping  stone.  Illness,  suffering,  weakness,  unkindly 
criticism,  these  were  never  brakes  on  the  wheels  of  his  progress 
nor  barriers  to  his  zeal,  but  became  to  him  spurs  to  goad  him  to 
achievement.  To  say  to  Livingstone  that  his  task  was  impossi¬ 
ble  served  as  a  challenge  to  his  latent  powers.  The  nobility  of 
his  soul  never  rose  to  a  higher  key  than  when,  importuned  by 
Stanley  to  return  to  civilization  and  rest  and  honors,  although 
broken  in  health,  he  insisted  on  remaining  and  finishing  the  task 
God  had  given  him  to  perform,  seeming  to  realize  that  the  night 


of  his  earthly  life  was  not  long  to  be  delayed. 

It  was  that  dogged  persistence,  whether  in  the  mastery  of  dia¬ 
lects  or  plunging  into  the  jungle’s  depths,  that  has  opened  Africa 
to  commerce  and  trade,  and  which  gives  to  the  missionary  of  to¬ 
day  the  consciousness  that  wherever  he  may  go,  rail-road,  mail 
and  telegraph  service  will  keep  him  in  touch  with  the  land  of 
his  birth. 

II.  UNPARALLELED  COURAGE 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  courage  of  the  commonplace  is  the 
courage  of  the  crisis.  We  all  recognize  the  truth  of  that  senti¬ 
ment.  It  means  that  as  a  man  acquits  himself  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life  he  is  fitting  himself  to  meet  the  great  issues.  But 
here  was  a  man  whose  whole  life  was  commonplace  yet  with 
whom  every  hour  was  a  crisis.  One  false  step,  a  single  defect¬ 
ion  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  a  false  note  in  his  dealings  with 
the  natives,  would  have  ended  his  career  almost  before  it  was  be¬ 
gun.  The  courage  of  an  abiding  conviction,  the  courage  of  an  ex¬ 
alted  purpose,  the  courage  of  an  unsullied  manhood,  the  courage 
of  a  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  these  were  his.  The  courage  of 
Robert  Bruce  and  his  heroic  clansmen  was  in  this  Highland  son 
and  in  later  years  showed  itself  a  thousand  times  in  moments 
when  he  marched  into  the  camp  of  armed  warriors,  and  without 
a  single  fear  lay  down  to  sleep  in  the  midst  of  the  painted  sava¬ 
ges.  The  smoke  rising  from  a  thousand  villages  in  which  no  for¬ 
eigner  had  ever  entered  was  the  signal  for  his  advance.  When 
he  landed  at  the  Cape,  he  plunged  immediately  into  the  forest 
and  secluded  himself  from  all  but  the  natives  that  he  might  learn 
the  language,  habits  and  ideas  of  the  people.  In  seven  months 
he  reappeared  at  the  coast,  able  to  converse  with  African  chiefs 


with  perfect  ease.  The  world  has  never  withheld  her  meed  of 
praise  from  the  men  who  have  led  her  soldiers  to  victory.  Cae¬ 
sar,  Napoleon,  Wellington,  Washington,  Grant, — history  will  not 
allow  their  achievements  to  perish.  But  courage  in  Livingstone 
was  as  high  and  as  fine  as  in  Sir  Galahad  of  old.  For  this  man, 
single-handed,  flung  himself  upon  the  Africa  slave  traffic,  and 
not  only  demanded  liberty  for  their  bodies,  but  gave  them  a  vision 
of  the  freedom  of  the  soul,  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  makes 
men  free. 

“  When  the  first  Christian  missionaries  landed  in  England  in 
590,  they  found  our  Saxon  forefathers  were  cannibals,  wearing 
coats  of  skin,  worshiping  charms,  and  eating  the  flesh  of  enemies 
slain  in  battle.  Nine  hundred  years  of  Christian  influence  ush¬ 
ered  in  the  era  of  Shakespeare.  In  seven  years  a  marvellous 
change  was  witnessed  where  Livingstone  lived.  He  built  a  house 
and  straightway  the  chief  erected  a  home  like  it.  He  filled  a 
a  space  in  front  of  his  house  with  flower-beds;  soon  all  the  tents 
were  surrounded  with  blossoms.  He  assembled  the  children  and 
youth  on  Sunday  morning  for  religious  instruction,  and  the  chief 
sent  out  servants  with  whips  of  rhinoceros-skin  and  they  drove 
in  five  hundred  young  men  that  Livingstone  might  instruct  them.” 
There  may  be  a  suggestion  here  for  modern  church  officials  with 
the  distinct  understanding  that  they  shall  be  immune  from  pun¬ 
ishment. 

When  Livingstone  returned  to  England  for  a  brief  visit  the  hon¬ 
ors  thrust  upon  him  by  universities,  societies  and  rulers  were 
bewildering.  With  the  money  secured  from  gifts  and  from  his 
book,  “Missionary  Travels,”  he  might  have  spent  the  remaining 
portion  of  his  life  in  comfort  and  ease.  He  wished  to  create  no 
vast  estate  which  would  foreordain  his  children  to  ease  and  use- 


lessness,  and  so  his  funds  were  used  to  equip  a  new  expedition. 
Again  he  plunged  into  the  interior  to  explore  and  to  discover,  to 
preach  the  riches  of  God’s  grace,  and  to  bring  his  only  foes,  the 
wolf-men  who  prey  upon  their  brother-men,  to  justice.  Scan  the 
pages  of  history  where  you  will,  you  will  find  no  life  that  stands 
more  resplendent  with  courage  than  this  Greatheart  whom  Scot- 
lane  gave  to  the  world.  And  the  key  to  it  all  was  his 

III.  ABSOLUTE  CONSECRATION 

In  almost  every  prayer  that  he  uttered  one  could  hear  the  con¬ 
stantly  recurring  petition  that  he  might  be  more  Christ-like  in 
self-renunciation. 

His  consecration  began  in  the  humble  home  where  he  was  wel¬ 
comed  as  a  child.  “Poor  and  Pious”  were  words  he  had  carved 
on  the  stone  that  marked  the  spot  where  his  parents  were  bur¬ 
ied.  He  often  said  that  “The  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night”  might 
have  been  a  picture  of  his  father’s  home.  If  there  be  such  a  thing 
as  cause  and  effect  in  God’s  eternal  purpose,  out  of  such  homes 
have  and  will  come  the  spiritual  giants,  men  and  women  who  will 
hold  the  world’s  destiny  in  their  hands.  The  laws  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  all  kingdoms  demand  seed  or  stock,  soil  and  atmosphere 
for  sure  results.  The  selfish  indulgence  of  the  home  may  be  the 
blasting  influence  that  may  wither  the  aspirations  of  some  youth 
who  otherwise  might  have  been  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  in 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  for  God. 

To  Livingstone  Christianity  spelled  consecration.  Hear  him  as 
he  addresses  the  young  men  of  Cambridge.  Exalting  the  office 
of  the  missionary  he  says,  “I  have  never  ceased  to  rejoice  that 
God  has  appointed  me  to  such  an  office.  People  talk  of  the  sac¬ 
rifice  I  have  made  in  spending  so  much  of  my  life  in  Africa.  Can 


that  be  called  a  sacrifice  which  is  simply  paid  back  as  a  small 
part  of  a  great  debt  owing  to  our  God,  which  we  can  never  repay? 
Is  that  a  sacrifice  which  brings  its  own  blest  reward  in  healthful 
activity,  the  consciousness  of  doing  good,  peace  of  mind,  and  a 
bright  hope  of  a  glorious  destiny  hereafter?  Away  with  the 
word  in  such  a  view,  and  with  such  a  thought!  It  is  emphatically 
no  sacrifice.  Say  rather  it  is  a  privilege.  Anxiety,  sickness,  suf¬ 
fering  or  danger,  now  and  then,  with  a  foregoing  of  the  common 
conveniences  and  charities  of  this  life,  may  make  us  pause,  and 
cause  the  spirit  to  waver,  and  the  soul  to  sink,  but  let  this  be  on¬ 
ly  for  amoment.  All  these  are  nothing  compared  to  the  glory  which 
shall  hereafter  be  revealed  in  and  for  us.  I  never  made  a  sacri¬ 
fice.  Of  this  we  ought  not  to  talk  when  we  remember  the  great 
sacrifice  which  He  made  who  left  His  Father’s  throne  on  high 
to  give  himself  for  us;  who  being  the  brightness  of  that  Father’s 
glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person,  and  upholding  all  things 
by  the  word  of  his  power,  when  He  had  by  himself  purged  our 
sins,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.” 

Never  in  the  history  of  that  old  seat  of  learning  had  an  address 
moved  the  hearts  of  the  listeners  as  did  the  words  of  burning  el¬ 
oquence  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  this  man  whose  face  was  tinged 
by  Afric’s  sun,  and  whose  body  revealed  the  suffering  from  the 
years  of  toil.  And  why  so  profound  an  impression?  Because 
his  life  squared  with  his  creed.  And  his  creed  was  the  present 
life  lived  in  the  terms  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  To  have  that  be¬ 
lief  as  a  working  basis  is  dependent  on  vision.  One  must  catch 
something  of  God’s  plan  and  purpose  and  then  have  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  individual  responsibility. 

In  his  Journal,  under  the  date  May  22, 1853,  twelve  years  after 
his  work  began,  he  inscribed  some  sentiments  that  ought  to  be 


engraven  on  the  fleshly  table  of  every  heart  that  calls  Jesus 
Lord.  “I  will  place  no  value  upon  anything  I  have  or  may  po- 
sess,  except  in  relation  to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  If  anything 
will  advance  the  interests  of  that  Kingdom,  it  shall  be  given  a- 
way  or  kept,  only  as  by  giving  or  keeping  it  I  shall  most  promote 
the  glory  of  Him  to  whom  I  owe  all  my  hopes  in  time  and  etern¬ 
ity.  May  grace  be  given  me  to  adhere  to  this.” 

That  is  the  kind  of  consecration  God  honors,  and  a  life  that 
can  be  measured  by  such  a  creed  will  find  honors  among  men 
and  a  crown  beyond. 

On  the  black  slab  in  Westminster  Abbey  you  will  find  as  an 
inscription  the  last  words  he  wrote  in  Chitambo’s  village.  “All 
I  can  say  in  my  solitude  is,  may  Heaven’s  rich  blessing  come 
down  on  every  one, — American,  English,  Turk,  who  will  help  to 
heal  this  open  sore  of  the  world.”  And  along  the  left  border  of 
the  same  black  slab  the  words  of  the  Master  whose  faithful  un¬ 
der-shepherd  he  was,  “Other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this 
fold.  Them  also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice.” 

And  where  shall  we  classify  him?  There  is  no  literary  genius, 
however  great,  who  is  comparable.  For  culture  is  possible  only 
where  there  is  liberty,  and  it  was  Livingstone  who  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light  for  Africa  through  the  Gospel  of  God’s 
dear  Son.  There  is  no  military  commander,  no  matter  how  splen¬ 
did  his  achievements,  who  is  comparable,  for  alone  and  without 
stores  Livingstone  left  all  and  followed  his  guiding  star  to  the 
centre  of  Africa’s  blackness  of  darkness. 

We  have  paused  awhile  this  morning,  together  with  the  whole 
civilized  world,  to  pay  our  feeble  tribute  of  respect  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  this  hero  of  the  Church  militant,  pioneer  of  commerce 
and  civilization,  and  missionary  of  the  cross,  of  whom  it  fitly  may 


be  said,  his  life  was  what  Thomas  a  Kempis  wrote  on  the  pages 
of  a  book,— 

“An  Imitation  of  Christ.” 

He  climbed  the  steep  ascent  of  Heaven 
Through  peril,  toil  and  pain; 

0  God,  to  us  may  grace  be  given 
To  follow  in  his  train. 


I  will  place  no  value 
on  anything  I  have  or 
may  possess,  except  in 
relation  to  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Christ.  SI  SS 

Extract  from  Livingstone’s  Journal 


